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Old habits die hard. Even though the ‘self-contained village republic’ 
paradigm was rejected decades ago, categories firmly within its realm are 
still widely in use. The ‘jajmani system’ is one such category. » 

Contrary to the long-held assumption, this article argues that an all-India 
‘jajmani system’ with a single theoretical core does not exist. Important 
regional contrasts are matched only by substantial differences between sets 
of inter-caste ‘jajmani’ exchange relations in single localities. A detailed 
analysis of the exchange relations of Orissa’s coastal plains brings the study 
into the realm of the Brahmin-King relation but the study emphasises that 
the different types of exchange relations ultimately reflect different types 
of ‘kingly’ power. Importantly, this is a critique not only of the Dumontian 
purity—pollution based concept of hierarchy, but also of recent attempts by 
Raheja (1988, 1990) to establish a two- -pronged, regionally variable, 
Brahmin-King model. 

However, before unfolding the argument, we must establish the basis for 
the discussion by examining the jajmani system literature, and by present- 
ing the exchange relations of Orissa’s coastal plains. 


The jajmani system 


Coined by Wiser in 1936, the ‘jajmani system’ has acquired the status 
among sociologists and anthropologists of being one of the cornerstones of 
the organisation of rural social relations in India (Wiser 1988). For decades, it 
has commonly been viewed as an all-India system of socio-religious, inter- 
caste, patron—client relations which, historically, encompassed practically 
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all households. Brahmins, service caste households and agricultural servants 
performed their hereditary caste occupations for the landowning castes. In 
return each landowner was expected to cover the material needs of the 
households which served him, mainly in the shape of a fixed share of the 
agricultural produce. ' 

Within this framework, a wide body of ‘jajmani system’ literature evolved. 
Here, only a few studies relevant to the present article will be mentioned.’ 

Up to the 1970s, several aspects of the jajmani system were discussed. 
Some studies emphasised the temporal power of the landowners. Wiser’s 
perception of the ‘jajmani system’ as expressing harmonious inter-caste 
interdependence was juxtapositioned with studies emphasising asymmetrical 
power relations and exploitation by the landowning patrons as the organ- 
ising principle of the relations (see, for example, Beidelman [1959]). Others 
focused on the principle of purity and pollution as forming the structural 
base for jajmani relations. Pocock argued that the essence of the jajmani 
system was the relation between the pollution-removing religious specialists 
(barbers, washermen, etc.) and their patrons. The relations between 
artisans (carpenters, blacksmiths, etc.), not being religious specialists, and 
their patrons, according to Pocock, were not in fact ‘proper’ jajmani 
relations (Pocock 1962:86). Gould saw Brahmins and servicing castes as 
priests and ‘contra-priests’, both rendering pollution-removing, purity- 
invoking services to the jajmans (Gould 1967). However, it was with 
Dumont that the emphasis on purity was elevated to a structural level. In 
Homo hierarchicus, he argued that the all-encompassing hierarchy based — 
on purity and impurity was also the basis of jajmani relations. He perceived 
the dominance of farming groups in jajmani relations as being purely 
temporal because farming castes were structurally subordinated to the 
Brahmins, whose superior position sprang from the all-encompassing status 
of the purity—pollution principle (Dumont 1970: 213). 

In the 1970s, Fuller was instrumental in rejecting Dumont’s view of the 
Jajmani system as ‘fundamentally religious’ (Fuller 1977: 108). Instead, he 
proposed that the localised ‘grain heap economy’ was merely a part of a 
general pre-colonial, non-monetary economic system. According to him, 
‘jajmani relations’ are nothing but remnants of a pre-colonial economic 
system where all payments, be they taxes and tithes to the landlords and 
kings or the yearly remuneration to the service castes, were given as shares 
of the farmer’s grain heap (ibid.: 101, 109). He thereby removed the 
Jajmani system from the ‘village community’ domain as well as from the 
religious domain. Instead, he linked it, historically as well as analytically, 
with pre-British local power structures. 


' See, for example, Epstein (1967), Kolenda (1967), Lewis (1958: 55-57), Parry (1979: 
74-82) and Wiser (1988). For a review of early dissenting views, see Fuller (1989: 36-39). 

* For reviews of the ‘jajmani system’ literature, see, for example Caidwell (1991), Com- 
mander (1983), Fuller (1989) and Parry (1979). 
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These differences between the jajmani studies up to the late 1970s should 
not obscure the facts that (i) all but a few studies saw jajmani relations as an 
all-India empirical fact; and (ii) they also shared the perception that the 
jajmani system was, on a structural level, grounded in a single pan-Indian 
principle. The jajmani relations were seen as having one, and only one, | 
theoretical core; the disagreements concerned only the substance of the 
core principle. 


The jajmani studies of the 1980s 


The present article adds to the growing body of studies questioning these 
presumptions. The jajmani studies of the 1980s have, broadly speaking, 
developed in three directions. 

The main trend has been to dispute the claim of the earlier theories of 
the existence of an ail-embracing all-India ‘jajmani system’. Within this 
trend, Fuller and Good argue radically that the jajmani system as an 
empirical category is pure fiction since it is not, in rural India, perceived as 
one system except perhaps in some parts of north India (Fuller 1989: 
39-41; Good 1982: 31-33). 

Opposing his own 1977 position, Fuller argues now that the all-India 
‘jajmani system’ term should be abandoned altogether as a theoretical 
category. It amalgamates different types of relations, both locally and 
regionally, and supports what he now sees as the misrepresentation of the 
pre-colonial Indian rural economy as being non-monetary, static and self- 
contained (Fuller 1989). As such, it is a category firmly within the realm of 
the ‘self-contained village republics’ paradigm (Caldwell 1991: 3). 

In his turn-about, Fuller is supported by data from south and central 
India (Fuller 1989: 36-39) and by Commander who argues that, historically, 
the jajmani system of north India was essentially a ‘fragmented structure’ 
(Commander 1983: 310). It is likewise clear that the relations covered by 
the term ‘jajmani system’ are quite different in south and in north India. In 
south India, only relatively few service castes have been involved in jaj- 
mani relations. After all, the sharing of the grain heap was not a general 
economic system. Moreover, the ‘jajmani’ relations in north India are 
generally organised around farmer households, whereas in south India 
they are often or solely organised between the village and lineages of 
service castes. An analysis of this, less radical than Fuller’s, is offered by 
Karanth. He focuses on the problem of clubbing together several different 
types of relations under an unduly narrow ‘jajmani system’ category. But 
for him, the solution lies in proposing a broader, empirically-based defini- 
tion of jajmani relations (as opposed to jajmani system) which can encom- 
pass the variations (Karanth 1987). 

The second trend is represented by Good (1982) and Raheja (1988). 
Both find that, in spite of clear similarities in prestations given within 
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kinship relations and between castes, the common jajmani system concept 
overlooks this interlinkage between kinship and caste relations. Ultimateiy, 
both argue, the jajmani relations cannot be perceived as an independent 
‘system’, but must be understood along with the exchange relations pre- 
valent between kin. However, they disagree with each other on how to 
interpret the similarities (Good 1982: 25-26; Raheja 1988: 238-48). 

Raheja also raises a different critique, here categorised as the third 
trend. Her study is the only one among the jajmani studies of the 1980s 
whose main argument operates on a structural level. As such, it challenges 
Dumont’s interpretation of the jajmani system on the structural level itself. 

Implicitly or explicitly, the other studies challenge Dumont’s structural 
interpretation of the jajmani system by criticising the empirical evidence on 
which it is based, namely, the existence of an all-embracing, all-India 
Jajmani system. Raheja, on the other hand, does not object to the all-India 
character of jajmani relations. Based on her study of a Gujar village in 
north-western Uttar Pradesh (UP), she argues that the ideological core of 
jajmani relations centres around the dominant farming caste. The structural 
dominance or ‘ritual centrality’ of the dominant farming caste is continually 
(re)constituted through the ritually significant daan (in Oriya: dana) 
exchange relation between the farming caste and all other castes (see 
below). Raheja develops the argument within a dichotomy between the 
dana-based centrality of the dominant farming caste, and a hierarchical 
Brahmin dominance based on the purity-impurity principle. In spite of 
each of these two principles being contextually specific, the ‘ritual centrality’ 
of the Guyjars is ‘more significant in social intercourse than the hierarchical 
pre-eminence of the priestly Brahmins’ (Raheja 1990: 82). 

Generalising this to an all-India level, Raheja qualifies the statement by 
acknowledging that the dana relations may only be significant in defining 
inter-caste relations in areas with a strong dominant farming caste, as only 
such conditions allow for the ritual centrality of the farming caste to 
develop fully. Where this is not the case, for example because the Brah- 
mins are the dominant landholders, the pure-impure based hierarchy 
foregrounding the Brahmins will be ideologically dominant. 

Raheja thus attempts to encompass regional differences in the ideological 
core of jajmani relations in a two-pronged model, where the position of the 
farming caste versus that of the Brahmins is the essential variable (Raheja 
1990: 98-99). 


Brahminical power, kings and the dominant caste: 
A triangular model | 


The present study of inter-caste exchange relations focuses on what tradi- 
tionally would have been called jajmani relations of coastal Orissa.’ As 


> The article is based on my Ph.D. dissertation (Lerche 1992). 
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already mentioned, the main finding is that the ‘jajmani system’ as such 
does not exist. ‘Jajmani relations’ are not perceived as one single system by 
the villagers; nor are they reducible to a single theoretical core. The 
relations of (i) farmer—Brahmin; (ii) farmer—service castes; and (iii) farmer- 
agricultural servants, which are usually clubbed together under the term 
‘jajmani system’, are perceived locally as three distinctively different types 
of relations. Theoretically, these relations are not reducible to one central 
‘jajmani principle’, be it Raheja’s ritual centrality of the dominant caste or 
Dumont’s pure-impure based hierarchy, nor yet to a two-pronged model 
as Raheja suggests. 7 

Most of the coastal Orissa exchange relations express temporal, not 
structural, dominance. Admittedly, some aspects of the exchange relations 
could be seen as pointing, in an embryonic form, towards a dana-based 
centrality of the dominant caste. But just as importantly, other aspects 
point towards the germination of another type of ‘kingly’ power not related 
to dana at all. 

I will argue that this simultaneous existence of several sets of substantially 
different exchange relations is as much a result of the prevalence of 
different types of kingly power, as it is related to the Brahmin—dominant 
caste contradiction. In discussions òf kingly power, the dominant caste is 
generally seen as the village-level equivalent of the King. However, I will 
argue that, historically, the village levels have been directly influenced by 
several different centres of kingly power, namely rajas and zamindars on 
the one hand, and the dominant farming caste on the other. The existence 
of several power centres has been part of the shaping of inter-caste rela- 
tions, and necessitates an incorporation on a theoretical level of the two 
types of kingly power: the King or overlord, and the dominant caste. The 
different types of kingly power and the distinct ways in which they are 
expressed on a structural level form a central part of the theoretical 
analysis of this article. 

Let me exemplify this by comparing the coastal Orissa case to Raheja’s. 
Empirically, the positions of the different power centres vary, both his- 
torically and regionally. In north-western UP, where Raheja conducted 
her study, the relatively egalitarian social structure of the Gujar brother- 
hood societies, the absence of powerful overlords, as well as other factors 
such as the ‘brotherhood’ (bhaiachara) based British tax policy in this area 
(Stokes 1978b: 212), meant that the dominant caste held an unquestioned 
kingly supremacy there. In coastal Orissa, the picture is more complicated, 
with zamindars, rajas and, historically, a relatively weak dominant caste 
representing different power centres. These differences, I will argue, are at 
least as important for the structuring of inter-caste exchange relations at 
the village level, as is the local power balance between the Brahmins and 
the dominant caste. To complete the picture, I will argue that the south 
Indian cases where there are no farmer-service caste relations, but rather 
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relations between the village as a whole and specific clans of the service 
castes, should likewise be understood in relation to the more important 
role of the ‘village’ in these parts of the subcontinent and, as Caldwell 
argues, the related British land tax policy (Caldwell 1991: 86-89). 

Hence, it is only in the development of the configuration of the three 
centres: (i) Brahminical power; (ii) kingly power represented by local rajas 
and zamindars; and (iii) kingly power represented by the dominant caste, 
that the village level inter-caste exchange relations can be understood. To 
put it into ‘model’ language: Raheja’s bi-polar model should be substituted 
by a triangular model. | 

But before pre-empting the concluding discussion, let us now examine 
the arguments for such a model. These fall into two parts: First, the 
different inter-caste exchange relations normally seen as part of the ‘jaj- 
mani system’ at the village level in coastal Orissa will be discussed through 
an examination of the services, prestations and terminology used in the 
relations.‘ The emphasis is on the dominant caste-Brahmin and dominant 
caste—service caste relations. Second, in order to discuss the roots of these 
relations, some of their historical aspects are examined, particularly with - 
regard to the historical position of the dominant caste, the rajas and the 
zamindars. 

The article is based on fieldwork in the districts of Puri and Cuttack, on 
Orissa’s coastal plains, from April 1989 to May 1990.° Historically, coastal 
Orissa has been treated as a backwater by different conquerors and kings. 
Today, it still has practically no industry, most areas are unirrigated, and 
modern agricultural implements such as tractors are virtually non-existent 
(see also Lerche 1992: 39-45). 


Terminology and exchange relations 


The villagers of the fieldwork areas of coastal Orissa do not perceive the 
dominant caste’s exchange relations with Brahmins, service castes and agri- 
cultural servants as ‘one system’. They do not use or understand the term 


* Other relations, such as general interdining relations, are not touched upon here. They 
do, however, follow the generally acknowledged hierarchical rules for interdining. 

> Fieldwork was conducted in four development blocks: Krushnaprasad, Narsinghpur, 
Kendrapara and Pipli blocks. Krushnaprasad and Narsinghpur are relatively agriculturally 
underdeveloped and had, till Independence, been dominated by powerful rajas. Kendrapara 
and Pipli, on the other hand, according to Orissa standards, are relatively agriculturally 
developed (irrigated, high-yielding varieties used, but very low degree of mechanisation), and 
have, historically, been dominated by small zamindars, Data concerning, among other topics, 
the jajmani relations was collected in each gram panchayat of the development blocks. During 
the fieldwork, eight months were spent in a village in Kendrapara block, two months in a 
village in Krushnaprasad block, and two months in a village in Narsinghpur block. The in- 
depth information obtained in these villages forms the basis of the present article. See also 
Lerche (1992: 21-45). 
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‘jajmani system’, and nor is there any Oriya term encompassing these three 
types of inter-caste relations. The term ‘jajmanv is exclusively used for the 
relation between the dominant farming caste (the Khandayats) and the 
Brahmins. It is only when he is considered in relation to his Brahmin 
purohit that the term jajman is applicable to the farmer. As is the case 
elsewhere in India, this relation is locally seen as a relationship between a 
‘protector of the sacrifice’ (jajman) and a ‘first well-wisher’ (purohit).° 

_ The relation between the Khandayats and the service castes which serve 
them is locally seen as a relation between a ‘master’ (saanta or samantra) 
and his ‘servants’ (sevaka; ‘seva’: to serve, to worship). The third element 
of what Wiser labelled the jajmani system, the farmer—agricultural servant 
relation, is locally called a ‘ploughman’ (halia) relation.’ 

The same restricted use of the term jajman as in coastal Orissa has been 
noted in Tamil Nadu (Good 1982: 32), in the Kangra valley of Himachal 
Pradesh (Parry 1979: 59-70), in Haryana near Delhi (Miller 1975: 82), as 
well as in Garhwal (northern UP) (Berreman 1972: 57-58).° This is opposed 
to Wiser’s account from western UP which, in 1936, was instrumental in 
coining the term ‘jajmani system’. Wiser reported that the farmers were 
seen as jajmans also in relation to the service castes and agricultural 
servants (Wiser 1988: xvi). This discrepancy may reflect a regional differ- 
ence in the jajmani system, but may also be purely a difference in linguistic 
terminology: The term ‘jajman’ has kept the meaning of the Sanskrit term 
‘yajamana’, ‘patron of the sacrifice’ in coastal Orissa, in the Kangra valley, 
etc. But according to Good, in parts of UP (at least), the term has 
developed from its Sanskrit roots and may often mean ‘patron’ or ‘employer’ 
in general, expanding the indigenous meaning of ‘jajmani system’ to a 
generalised patron—client system, or even just to an employment relation 
(Fuller 1989: 39; Good 1982: 32). 

Moreover, in coastal Orissa, even the three different types of inter-caste 
relations between the dominant caste and the other groups are only specific 
configurations of a number of context-specific exchange relations. These 
exchange relations are caste-specific. Caste—specific services are rendered 
mainly to the dominant caste, the Khandayats. In return, prestations are 
given by the Khandayats to the castes which render these services to them. 
These exchange relations all constitute dominance relations, but their 
social and ideological implications vary in accordance with a number of 
interlinked circumstances relating to the contexts in which they are given, 


6 Members of other clean castes may also be engaged in a jajman—purohit relationship as 
jajmans. However, the Khandayats are the jajmans par excellence. 

7 Non-Khandayat households may also enter into these relations as jajmans/saantas, but the 
Khandayats, as already noted, are the jajmans/saantas par excellence. 

8 Even though in this case the farmer—barber relation at life-cycle rituals is looked upon as a 
jajman—purohit relation (Parry 1979: 72). 

9 See Fuller for a wider discussion of this evidence (Fuller 1989: 39-41). 
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and the way in which they are given. Most important is the relation of the 
prestations to ritual acts, the extent to which they carry ritual dominance, 
and the set of rights and obligations surrounding them. Thus, the prest- 
ations can be ordered as ranging from the purely temporal prestations 
perceived as mere payment for the services rendered, via prestations 
carrying temporal dominance, to religiously—rooted prestations which the 
receiver is obliged to accept, in spite of the ritual dominance inherent in 
them. In what follows, the different prestations and how they are perceived 
in coastal Orissa will be explained and discussed. 


Khandayat-Brahmin exchange relations 


I start out by presenting the Khandayat-Brahmin exchange relations of 
coastal Orissa. This is followed by a discussion drawing on dominant 
caste—-Brahmin prestations elsewhere in India. 

For each Khandayat household in coastal Orissa, a Brahmin purohit 
performs the life-cycle rituals needed, and may be consulted on special 
occasions such as illness and other types of distress. However, the services 
of the purohit encompass fewer services than in some other parts of India, 
for example in north-western UP (Raheja 1988). Many pujas are performed 
by the Khandayats themselves. Most importantly, the Brahmins are not 
involved in any ritual services in relation to the agricultural cycle performed in 
the fields or in the houses of the farmers. 

In return for services, the Brahmin of the coastal Orissa fieldwork area 
receives three types of prestation: dana, dakshina and barshika. 

The dana prestation occupies, in a number of ways, a special position 
among the prestations. From Mauss (1990 [1923—24]) onwards, dana and 
its implications for the giver and the receiver have been widely discussed 
(Heesterman 1964; Fuller 1984; Raheja 1988; Parry 1985, 1989). However, 
as indicated earlier, the aim here is limited to a presentation of the dana- 
giving at the village level in coastal Orissa. 

In the fieldwork area, the dana prestation always includes eatables, but 
it may also include more economically substantial items, like a piece of 
land, gold, silver, a cow, a bed, an umbrella, sandals and clothes. 

As is generally the case, both service and prestation are inherent in dana 
in coastal Orissa. In fact, to receive dana is perceived as a ritual service 
rendered by the purohit to the jajman, and not primarily as a prestation 
given by the jajman to the purohit. Thus, the purohit has an obligation to 
render his dana service (i.e., to receive the dana prestation), whereas the 
jJajman has a right to demand the dana service (i.e., to give the dana 
prestation). 

The dana prestation is given by the jajman to the purohit at death 
purification ceremonies, and on special occasions such as illness and other 
types of distress which are thought to be caused by the Gods, ghosts, etc. 
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The dana is given to procure relief from wrongdoings or misdeeds done by — 
the dana-giver. However, to receive the dana prestation is not without 
danger, as it transfers God’s wrath from the giver to the receiver. Dana is 
looked upon as inauspicious and harmful for the receiver, whereas it 
enhances the well-being of the giver by relieving him of God-inflicted 
harm. 

One Brahmin described the process of accepting dana in the following 
way: 


It is like breaking up a fight. God has inflicted harm on a human being. 
The Brahmin must return whatever God has inflicted on the man, by 
chanting hymns and consuming the dana. Naturally it may inflict harm 
on the Brahmins when they are trying to change Gods’ giving of suffer- 
ing to the people—that is why the Brahmins are poor (Kendrapara 
fieldwork area). 


Dana is always given as part of a religious ritual. The purohit digests the 
harm inflicted upon the jajman by consuming at least part of the dana 
during the ceremony. 

Dana is the only prestation where the actual receiving of it in itself 
constitutes the service for which it is given, and the only prestation which 
always forms part of a ritual ceremony. It is also the only prestation where 
the giver, i.e., the jajman, has a right to give and the receiver, i.e., the 
purohit, an obligation to receive, and the only exchange relation that 
transfers religiously-grounded harm to the receiver, thus establishing a 
ritually-sanctioned, religiously-grounded dominance relation between the 
jajman and the purohit. 

Dakshina (‘gift to a guru’) takes the form of money, or clothes, eatables, 
etc. In coastal Orissa, as elsewhere in India, it is given to the purohit 
whenever he has performed his services (rituals) for the jajman. Whereas 
the services for which dakshina is given are part of the actual ritual act, the 
prestation is always given after the ritual, either immediately after, or at 
least on the same day. Hence, the giving of the prestation is not iooked 
upon as part of the ritual performed, even though puja is not said to be 
concluded until dakshina is given. Dakshina is received for all ritual ser- 
vices performed by the purohit, including the dana service. Opposed to 
dana, dakshina is locally said never to carry any inauspiciousness nor to 
inflict any harm on the receiver. 

The difference between dana and dakshina is also displayed in the rights 
and obligations surrounding them. Contrary to the rules concerning the 
dana prestation, the purohit has a right to receive dakshina, whereas the 
jajman has an obligation to give it. The value of the dakshina depends on 
the benevolence of the jajman. Nevertheless, according to the rituals 
performed and the economic status of the jajman, a certain minimum is 
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expected, though generally, the purohit cannot claim any specific amount.’ In 
reality, haggling may take place. 

Barshika is the third type of prestation given to the purohits in coastal 
Orissa. It was, however, only encountered in the more wealthy jajman 
households in one of the fieldwork viliages. It relates to the everyday 
morning puja performed at the Tulsi plant in front of most houses. This 
puja is commonly performed by the jajman himself, but on special occasions, 
the purohit is asked to perform this puja. Previously, the purohit was 
supposed to perform this puja regularly. For this, he received barshika at 
harvest time (barsa: year), also called ‘Brahmin’s bartana’ (see later). 
Nowadays, it is a cash prestation (Rs. 5), but previously, it was given in 
paddy, which was sent to the purohit’s house. (See also Figure 1 concern- 
ing the difference between dana, dakshina and barshika.) 

Comparing the jajman—purohit relation in coastal Orissa to the jajman— 
purohit relations described elsewhere in India, a number of differences 
emerge. The purohit is involved in fewer services than appears to be the 
case elsewhere, and unlike most situations written of in other parts of India 
the purohit is, generally, not a ‘sharer in the grain heap’; nor does he 
receive other types of yearly prestation. However, the most important 
differences relate to the dana prestation. For Raheja, dana (daan)-giving is 
the constituting element of the ‘ritual centrality’ of the farming caste, and 
hence one of the basic structural principles operating at the village level 
(Raheja 1988, 1990). In Pahansu, the village studied by Raheja, the dana 
prestation is given to ail service castes as well as to the purohit at most 
ritual occasions related to the life-cycle and the agrarian cycle. Through the 
transferral of inauspiciousness to the receivers of the dana, the givers, i.e., 
the jajmans of the dominant caste, enhance their own ‘power’ (shakti), 
‘fiery energy’ (tej), etc., and establish their dominance in relation to all 
other castes, based on the principle of auspiciousness and inauspiciousness. 
Thereby the dominant farming caste manages to base its position on just as 
firm an ideological base as that of the Brahmins, whose position is founded 
on the principle of the purity—pollution hierarchy. Generalising this finding 
to an all-India level, Raheja argues that inter-caste relations are rooted not 
only in the pure-impure hierarchy (as Dumont states), but also in the 
dana-based cenirality of the dominant caste. Hence, inter-caste relations 
all over India should be understood as context-specific configurations of 
these two ideological principles, the specific influence of each principle 
reflecting the regional position of the Brahmins and the dominant caste, 
respectively (Raheja 1990: 82-88). 

There are some important similarities between Raheja’s findings and 


However, in one village, the amount of dakshina to be given for the dana service had 
been fixed according to which type of dana was given. Concerning the relation between dana 
and dakshina, and the ambiguous nature of dakshina, see also Parry (1989: 74) and Raheja 
(1988: 218-19). 
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Figure 1: Inter-caste Prestations in Coastal Orissa 
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those from coastal Orissa, but her main thesis cannot be supported by the 
present study. The principles of the dana prestations are similar in coastal 
Orissa and Pahansu. But in coastal Orissa, dana is mainly limited to the 
jajman—purohit relation. Temples and inferior groups and persons outside 
the villages also accept dana, and dana may also be given to a household’s 
wife-receiving relatives; but no other castes in the villages receive dana. 
Moreover, the purohit’s performance of the dana service is limited to a 
_ number of inauspicious occasions, most importantly to the death ceremony. 
Prestations given at auspicious occasions such as weddings are simply not 
looked upon as dana. Contrary to this, in Pahansu, Raheja argues, it is the 
(rather excessive) dana-giving from the dominant caste to members of all 
other castes that structures the inter-caste relations; this is plainly not the 
case in coastal Orissa. Nor is this the case in Kangra in Himachal Pradesh, 
from where Parry has provided us with one of the few detailed accounts of 
dana-giving and inter-caste relations. There too, dana is not given to castes 
other than Brahmins (Parry 1979: 65-70). 

However, both in Orissa and in Kangra, prestations sharing some of the 
aspects of dana-giving in Pahansu are sometimes given to the service 
castes. For example, in coastal Orissa, the Barber receives a prestation 
similar to one of the dana prestations in Pahansu at weddings. It consists of 
some of the paddy used during the marriage ceremony. This is called buda 
bidi (farewell, to send her off). However, this is not looked upon as dana 
(nor as inauspicious) ‘as it comes from a happy occasion’, to quote a local 
Barber. This corresponds quite closely to the position of the Barber in 
Kangra, as reported by Parry. There, the Barber receives prestations for 
his partaking in life-cycle rituals for the dominant caste households, pres- 
tations which are identical to those given to the Brahmin, but which are 
given at the end of the ceremony whereas the Brahmin receives them at the 
beginning. In spite of the similarities of the prestations, Parry does not 
think that ‘the word dan [dana] would be used as [a] generic term for the 
Barber’s perquisites here’ (Parry 1979: 72). 

A similar disregard for the ideological context of what, in Pahansu, 
would be regarded as a dana relation has been noted by Fuller, who states 
that this attitude is common in many rural areas outside the Hindi-speaking 
belt of India, away from the centres of Sanskritic culture (Fuller 1984: 
68-71). Textual or ‘high tradition’ Hindu ideological principles are not 
fully applicable to the realities of coastal Orissa nor, according to Fuller, to 
many other parts of India. 

Thus, in coastal Orissa, the dana principle is pertinent to the ideological 
content of the Khandayat—purohit relation. Through its transferral of godly- 
inflicted harm it (re)produces a ritually-grounded, contextually-specific 


1 The implications of these types of dana have most recently been discussed by Parry 
(1989: 71-73) and Raheja (1988: 118-47). 
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dominance relation between the Khandayats and the purohits, to the 
advantage of the Khandayats. But unlike in Pahansu, it does not play any 
role in the relations between the Khandayats and the non-Brahmin castes 
(even though there are some similarities between dana and the prestations 
given to the Barber in coastal Orissa as also in Kangra). __ 


Khandayat-—service caste exchange relations | 


The coastal Orissa villagers perceive the exchange relations between the 
dominant caste and the households of the service castes which perform 
their services for them as a relation between a ‘master’ (saanta) and his 
‘servants’ (sevaka: ‘seva’, to serve, to worship). This relationship may 
either be permanent or temporary. 

All members of service castes are looked upon as sevakas when they 
perform their services for the Khandayats on ritual occasions such as life- 
cycle rituals (marriage, birth, death ceremonies). Most non-Brahmin castes 
are involved in at least some of these ritual occasions. Obviously, the 
Barber and the Dhoba participate, but so do the Herdsmen (Gauda) who 
carry the palanquin at weddings, the Blacksmiths and the Carpenters who 
produce certain religious paraphernalia, the Pano Drumbeaters, etc. When 
this relation is the only service—prestation relation between the Khandayat 
and the service caste household, the relation is looked upon as a temporary 
saanta-sevaka (master-servant) relationship, lasting only for the actual 
duration of the service itself. I will return to this relation a little later. 

A permanent saanta—sevaka relationship only exists between the Khan- 
dayats and the Barikos (Barbers), Dhobas (Washermen), and Vishwakarmas 
(Blacksmiths and Carpenters), and, in a few places, also the Kumhars 
(Potters). Apart from the above services at ritual occasions, each house- 
hold of these service castes has been bound to perform its everyday 
services for the same specific group of khandayat households for gener- 
ations. 

In return for their everyday services, the service caste households receive 
two types of prestations. The main prestation is the annual fixed grain 
payment, the bartana (‘yearly payment’). All households receiving bartana 
are considered permanent sevakas, and the relation between them and the 
Khandayats is a permanent saanta—sevaka relation.” Households from 
other castes working within other in-kind arrangements or on a daily cash 
payment basis are not looked upon as permanent sevakas. Bartana is 


12 The service castes of the fieldwork areas not working within permanent saanta—sevaka 
relations are: Achari (Goldsmiths); Bauri and Tanti (Weavers); Gudia (Confectioners); Hadi 
and Pano (Basket-makers); Teli (Oilpressers); Mali (Florists); Keuta (Fishermen); Kondera — 
(Fishermen); and Gauda (Herdsmen). 

3 In the villages, the terms ‘permanent’ and ‘temporary’ sevakaš are not used; the 
distinction is made contextually. 
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looked upon as pauna, a ‘fixed payment according to traditional right’. 
Thus, the sevakas have a right to receive bartana and the farmers an 
obligation to give it. | 

The actual giving of bartana is done without any religious rituals. It takes 
place after the harvest, when the threshing has been done. The sevaka goes 
to the house or the threshing ground of the farmer. He brings a bag or a 
piece of cloth. The farmer measures out the amount of grain to be given in 
a measuring pot, and pours it into the cloth, which is usually spread out on 
the ground. Thus, there is no actual splitting of the grain heap into shares, 
and no specific point in the post-harvesting process when the bartana has to 
be given. 

Apart from the grain payment, a permanent sevaka also has a somewhat 
different right to receive an amount of the other crops grown by the 
farmers he caters for: vegetables, mung, groundnut, jute, etc. This right is 
not looked upon as pauna, but as depending on the ‘sweet will’ or bene- 
volence of the farmer. The sevaka only gets the vegetables if he goes to the 
fields of the farmer when the farmer harvests them. Very seldom does the 
farmer call him to give him vegetables. 

Again, the actual giving is done without any religious rituals, but the 
dominance relation is more direct than that concerning bartana. It is an 
outright non-reciprocated gift-giving, emphasising the superiority of the 
farmer, and therefore resented by the more wealthy and the more educated 
sevakas. ‘To go to the farmers asking for vegetables, jute, etc., is like 
begging. Why put yourself in that situation?’ (Vishwakarma, Kendrapara 
block). 

Concerning the bartana the sevakas complain that even though it is their 
right to receive bartana, the farmers make it look as if it is given through 
their benevolence. For example, the farmers may try to bargain over the 
amount, using arguments such as that there had been less work that year, 
so the payment should be less. They may also try to give low quality paddy, 
or postpone the transaction several times, asking the sevaka to wait till 
another day. | | 

The Khandayats, on the other hand, emphasise that the saanta—sevaka 
relation knits the two parties togéther. This closeness shows in their use of 
possessives like ‘our Barber’, ‘my own carpenter’, etc. Common Khandayat 
comments emphasising this special relation to their sevakas are: 


We are in need of the sevakas’ services and they are in need of what we 
give them to maintain their livelihood (Khandayat, Kendrapara block). 


We give bartana to the service castes we are in need of. The Scheduled 
Castes [agricultural servants/workers] are not needed in the same way 
and do not, therefore, get pauna (Khandayat, Kendrapara block). 


However, ultimately the saanta—sevaka relation rests on the power of the 
dominant caste to maintain it, a fact acknowledged by both parties: 
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If the service castes do not perform their traditional duties, they will be 
boycotted or attacked (Khandayat, Kendrapara block). 


In the . . . area, the Vishwakarmas are stronger in number. Therefore, 
it is easier for them to leave bartana relations (Vishwakarma, Kend- 
rapara block). 


Thus, inherent in the ‘close relationship’ between the saantas and the . 
sevakas is a strong relation of temporal dominance. _ 

In spite of this, bartana relations are in decline, particularly in respect to 
the Potters, Blacksmiths and Carpenters. Further, the everyday pollution- 
removing services of the Dhobas and Barbers are now, in some areas, 
organised as market relations, signalling the purely temporal nature of all 
bartana relations.” 

The permanent saanta—sevaka relations are, in these cases, replaced by 
more selective, temporary relations, emphasising a few important rituals 
and prestations. Dhobas, Barikos, Blacksmiths and Carpenters working 
outside the bartana system are still expected to fulfil their duties concern- 
ing the farmers’ occasional religious ceremonies. When they are to perform 
these services, the relation between them and the farmers will be looked 
upon as a temporary saanta-sevaka relationship, lasting only for the duration 
of the service. Likewise, as already mentioned, the service castes who are 
never involved in bartana relations are also looked upon as temporary 
sevakas during their performance of services at life-cycle rituals. This is 
perceived to be essential if the rituals are to be performed in keeping with 
religious tradition. 

The prestations given in return for the services at ritual occasions, both 
to the temporary and to the permanent sevakas, consist of uncooked rice 
and vegetables, but may also include a dhoti, a towel, etc. The prestations 
are given after the performance of the rituals, and not as part of them. 

The sevakas themselves have no single term for these prestations. They 
are seen as being related both to pauna (‘given according to traditional 
right’), since the lower limit of what is given to them is decided by the 
wealth of the farmer calculated according to how many pairs of bullocks he 
owns, and to the ‘sweet will’ of the farmer: the actual amount given by the 
farmer might be much more than that fixed by the lower limit. 

Some of the above characteristics are known from other studies. It is 
commonly accepted that the yearly (sometimes half-yearly) grain prestation. 
to the service caste households is an explicit payment. It is rarer to 
exclusively link the everyday services of the servicing castes to this prest- 
ation. Thereby, the villages explicitly distinguish between this and the 
relation derived from their services on ritual occasions and the related 
prestations. 


% For an analysis of present developments in the saanta-sevaka relations, see Lerche 
(1992). 
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According to Raheja, this distinction is made in Pahansu. Moreover, as 
in coastal Orissa, temporary relations with regard to ritual occasions are 
also established when no permanent relation exists between the Gujars and 
the service caste households in Pahansu (Raheja 1990: 90). This Gujar- 
service caste relation at ritual occasions is essential to Raheja’s argument. 
The prestations given on the ritual occasions to the service caste house- 
holds are seen as dana in Pahansu; and it is through this dana- “giving, 
Raheja argues, that the ‘ritual centrality’ of the Gujars vis-a-vis all non- 
Brahmin castes is continually (re)established (Raheja 1988: 28). 

However, I have already shown that the prestations rendered for the 
ritual services of the service castes in coastal Orissa differ qualitatively 
from the dana prestations of Pahansu. Moreover, it seems that the coastal 
Orissa case is not the ‘odd man out’; the service—prestation relations here 
display a close affinity to the service—prestation relations of Kangra, des- 
cribed by Parry. There, in their everyday relationship, the dominant caste 
household and the service caste households working for it are termed 
zamindar (‘landowner’) and kamin (‘craftsman’), respectively. The Kamins 
are rewarded by a share in the harvests for their everyday services, which, 
‘in contrast to dan [dana], is an explicit payment’ (Parry 1979: 68). The 
relation between the zamindar and the kamin is called kalothi-badh, and 
the traditional payment is termed gadi-kalothi (gadi: a sheaf of paddy; 
kalothi: a basket for storing maize; the yearly payments consisted tradi- 
tionally of maize and paddy; badh: tied) (Parry 1979: 67). The similarity to 
the bartana (‘yearly payment’) term covering both the relation and the 
yearly payment in coastal Orissa is obvious. 

As in other places, craftsmen like the Carpenter, the Potter and the 
Basket-maker may, 1n Kangra, partake in ritual occasions in the sense that 
they produce special articles for some of them. For this, they get ‘separate 
remuneration’, but only, it seems, if the dominant caste household is 
willing to give it (Parry 1979: 68). Parry does not mention if this remuner- 
ation is given a specific term; but the relation, including the ambiguity 
surrounding the remuneration, is similar to the coastal Orissa dominant 
caste—service caste relation on ritual occasions, not to the Pahansu dana 
relations. 

It should also be mentioned that Parry stresses the ambiguity of the 
Barber’s role. The zamindar-kamin relation is changed into a Jajman— 
purohit relation when the Barber takes part in life-cycle rituals. However, 
the ambiguity of the prestation given to him is also much in keeping with 
the prestations given to the service castes at life-cycle rituals in coastal 
Orissa. 

Concluding the analysis of the fieldwork data concerning the farmer- 
service caste relation, I will argue that the service-prestation relations 
centred around the life-cycle rituals are at the ideological core of the 
present-day saanta—sevaka relations in coastal Orissa. These services are a 
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necessity for the dominant caste, as they enable them to get life-cycle 
rituals performed in the proper way. The services are always performed by 
the Khandayat household’s sevakas. The services at ritual occasions and 
the saanta—sevaka relation are so inextricably linked that if there is no 
permanent saanta-—sevaka relation between the Khandayat household and 
the service caste households, a temporary saanta-sevaka relation is seen as 
being in force while, and only while, the service caste households are 
performing their services. : 

The Khandayat-service caste relations centred around the life-cycle 
rituals are not dana relations; and this is where the coastal Orissa relations 
differ most from the Pahansu relations (but not from the relations described 
by Parry in Kangra). Instead, in coastal Orissa, the life-cycle ritual relation 
is the one where the Khandayats’ temporal dominance over the service 
group is emphasised most clearly. In this relation the prestations given to 
the service groups have no absolute relation to the monetary value of the 
service rendered, as the value of the prestation is primarily linked to the 
social and economic standing of the giver. Generally, the prestation strength- 
ens the status of the giver, and lowers the status of the receiver. 

Some service caste households are nevertheless eager to perform the 
service related to ritual occasions, as the prestations given in return are 
quite substantial. However, most resent this exchange relation. Therefore, 
several castes have tried to stop the performance of some of these services. 
For example, in some places, the Barbers have stopped shaving dead 
bodies before cremation, bringing the message of death to the deceased 
saanta’s family, and washing the saanta’s guests’ (affines) feet at marriage. 

The service castes’ resentment, and the importance the farmers attach to 
at least some of the services relating to ritual occasions, are demonstrated 
in the following two examples: 

In the mid-1970s, the Gaudas of the Kendrapara area decided to stop 
carrying the groom in a palanquin at Khandayat weddings as they found 
this too degrading. The Khandayats decided to coerce them back to their- 
duties and attacked the Gauda hamlet. However, the Gaudas succeeded in 
driving the Khandayats back. Thereafter, it was accepted that the Gaudas 
of this hamlet would no longer carry the palanquin. But the Gaudas living 
outside this hamlet were not in a position to defend themselves and had to 
return to palanquin duty. 

Some twenty-five years ago, the Pano Drumbeaters of the Kendrapara 
area felt that they should be allowed to eat together with the guests at the 
weddings where they were engaged for drum-beating. As the Khandayats 
did not agree to this, they boycotted the drum-beating. However, the 
Khandayats in return refused to engage them as agricultural labourers. In 
the end, the Drumbeaters gave up and returned to the degrading work. 

Rounding off the description of the Khandayat-service caste exchange 
relations, it should be mentioned that a number of occasional prestations 
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exist, apart from the ones described above. Even though they add to the 
understanding of the relations between the farmers and the service castes, 
they are not vital in the present context.” 


Khandayat—agricultural servant exchange relations 


In addition to the farmer—Brahmin and the farmer-—service caste relations, 
the farmer—agricultural servant relation is most often seen as the third and 
last prop of the jajmani system. In coastal Orissa, agricultural servants are 
called halia (from hali, plough; ‘ploughman’). The farmer—halia exchange 
relation is different from the exchange relations between the farmers and 
the service castes, and a halia is considered to be altogether different from 
a sevaka. 

The halia works only for one farmer, and is bonded for as long as the 
relation lasts. The halias of coastal Orissa are most often Untouchables, 
commonly (but not exclusively) belonging to the Pano caste. However, 
some of the halias are young Khandayats, only working for a year or two to 
-earn some money for their households. The Untouchable halias most often 
work for the same farmer for a lifetime, even though they are traditionally, 
in principle, engaged on a yearly (oral) contractual basis. 

The halia is bound to work for his farmer every day of the year in 
agriculture, at the house or elsewhere. In return he gets either a small piece 


15 In some situations, prestations may be given by the saanta to the sevaka, emphasising the 
close relation between them, as well as the superiority of the saanta. These prestations are 
also given to households from the service castes who have a close working relationship with a 
farmer household without participating in bartana relations. For example, the Barber may 
receive a small prestation at Durga Puja, provided he comes to his saanta and holds his mirror 
up in front of him; and the Carpenter may receive an inauguration prestation when he starts 
up his work after Vishwakarma Puja. These prestations are said to be given to ‘show respect’ 
for the sevakas’ caste-specific crafts. Thereby they display similarities to the maniyam prest- 
ation given ‘in recognition of the special characteristics by virtue of which the [caste-specific] 
expert becomes able to fulfil his function’, reported on by Good from Tami! Nadu (1982: 25). 
However, these service—prestation relations are not common any more in the coastal Orissa 
fieldwork area; only a few of the wealthy farming households continue them. 

At other festivals, for example those related to the agricultural year, death anniversaries 
and other life-cycle events, the Khandayat household may give sweets and prasad to their 
neighbours and sevakas. However, in coastal Orissa, the clean castes often live together in the 
same hamlets; and when given sweets, etc., they are looked upon as neighbours, not as 


-~ sevakas. 


The ‘neighbour’ status of the sevakas in these situations is emphasised by the fact that 
whereas the Khandayats stress that they cannot receive any eatables from their sevakas, they 
accept sweets from their Vishwakarma neighbours who are also their sevakas, just as they 
would accept sweets from other neighbouring clean caste households of the hamlet. Sweets, 
etc., are never accepted from the other service castes, who are all ‘unclean’ castes. 

The prestations given in the hamlets at these occasions are not looked upon as dana, 
dakshina or bartana. They do not have any specific name, but the giving emphasises the close 
relationship between the giver and the receiver. 
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of land to till, as well as food, or he gets a yearly sum of money plus food. 
In the first case, hé usually lives in his own house; in the second, he lives 
with his master. When the contract is terminated, he has to return the land 
to the farmer. Generally, he does not receive other prestations or render 
other services. He ‘belongs’ to his farmer’s household as long as he serves 
there. | 

The farmer—halia relation is purely concerned with non-ritual services, 
and is a strong, temporal dominance relation. There is no major difference 
between the organisation of the halia relation in coastal Orissa and else- 
where in India. It is a puzzle as to how such a relation can be incorporated 
into Wiser’s jajmani system. Whereas the farmer—Brahmin and the farmer- 
service caste relations are expected to last for generations, the farmer- 
halia relation might be terminated after a year. Whereas the Brahmin 
purohit and the service caste household work for a group of households 
(twenty to 100 Khandayats in the coastal Orissa fieldwork area), the halia 
works for one farmer household only. Whereas the status of the service 
castes may be low, the halia is often likened to a dependent child with no 
free will. Moreover, the halias have no role on ritual occasions. Even 
though the Drumbeaters at ritual occasions are from the Pano caste, as are 
the halias, they perform the drum-beating in their position as Panos, not as 
haiias, and today at least, none of the persons who do the drum-beating are 
working as halias. 

The halia relations have historically been an important patron—client 
relation, particularly as many high castes were ‘banned’ from ploughing 
themselves. But so has, for example, the landowner-—tenant relation, which 
has never been included in the jajmani system. 


Exchange relations: Summary 


It is now clear, I hope, that the exchange relations between the dominant 
caste and the other castes are, in coastal Orissa, organised according to a 
number of fixed principles, establishing distinctively different relations 
between (i) Khandayats and Brahmins, (ii) Khandayats and service castes, 
and (iii) Khandayats and agricultural servants, respectively. | 

These relations differ in a number of ways from the idealised jajmani 
system. Obviously, a single organising jajmani principle does not exist, be 
it ideological or socio-economic. The ritual dominance is only prevalent in 
the Khandayat—Brahmin relation, and that only in relatively few contexts. 
The Khandayat-—service caste exchange relations are of a purely temporal 
character, even though some important exchanges take place in the context - 
of ritual occasions; and the halias are positioned in a strong, purely tem- 
poral dominance relation. Moreover, relatively few castes are involved in 
the relations; and services and prestations rendered within the different 
strands of the relations are less all-encompassing. 
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Opposed to this, Dumont sees the ‘jajmani’ relations as based on the 
pure-impure hierarchical principle. This is plainly not the case for the 
exchange relations in Orissa, where the dominant caste’s dana-giving to the 
purohits, at least contextually, reverses the pure-impure based Brahminical 
dominance. | 

Neither can Raheja’s bi-polar theory, which sees the dana-based ritual 
centrality of the dominant caste and the Brahmin-centred Dumontian — 
hierarchy as the two poles of inter-caste exchange relations, be fully 
supported by the coastal Orissa fieldwork data. It cannot account for the 
numerous different organising principles of different types of exchange 
relations here. However, since the Khandayat-service caste relations in 
coastal Orissa, like the relations described by Raheja, do centre around the 
exchange relations at ritual occasions, it could be argued that a dana-based 
ritual centrality might have developed. from the present Khandayat- 
Brahmin dana relation if the Khandayats had had a more powerful, and the 
Brahmins a less powerful, position. But such an argument fails to differ- 
entiate the various types of kingly power. Raheja ignores the fact that the 
dominant caste is only one of several types of kingly power, most probably 
due to the special conditions of Pahansu, where the Gujar brotherhood’s 
powerful position has been undisputed for centuries (Raheja 1988: 5-9). 
Elsewhere, however, rajas, zamindars and landed castes have historically 
been competing power centres, and as I will now show from coastal Orissa, 
this leads to a different development of the exchange relations than the one 
expected by Raheja. 


Khandayats, petty zamindars and rajas 
in coastal Orissa 


The present-day dominant caste of coastal Orissa, the Khandayats, only 
rose to prominence after Independence. Before that, zamindars and rajas 
played an important role in village relations. 

At the beginning of the 20th century, the Khandayats only constituted 14 
per cent of the population; but since then, practically all members of the 
somewhat lower cultivating caste, the Chasas, have been assimilated into 
the Khandayat caste (Dominion of India 1902; 1923: 244). According to 
the 1931 Census, the Khandayat and the Chasa castes together constituted 
30 per cent of the population (Dominion of India 1933; Lerche 1992: 197). 

The Khandayat caste were traditionally warriors-cum-farmers, who were 
granted tax-free land from the King in return for their warrior service. 
They thus owed their position to the King, and did not have a superior 
position in their own right.” 


16 Or only some Khandayats had this position (Government of Orissa 1977: 134-35; 
Mohanty 1990: 328). The Khandayats of today do their best to establish a link with the ideal 
of a distant warrior past. 
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During the years under British rule (1803-1947), the land tax system 
introduced in coastal Orissa supported a similar relationship between the 
Khandayat caste as a whole, and the big zamindars and rajas. The land 
settlement of today’s four coastal districts followed the lines of the zamin- 
dari system, already introduced in Bengal, except for some interior tracts 
which were feudatory or princely states, as were most of interior Orissa. 
Generally, land rights, law enforcement, etc., at the local level were in the 
hands of the rajas and the big zamindars. In the villages, the land and the 
- tax collection were often administered by residents with quasi-proprietary 
rights, such as being the descendants of the traditional village headmen. 
Such local intermediate tenure holders formed a middle stratum of the 
peasantry in most zamindari areas in Orissa in the 19th century. At the 
bottom of the landholding hierarchy, it was common even among ryots 
(cultivators) to sublet to so-called ‘under ryots’ (Jit 1984: 209; O’ sini 
1984: 211-13). 

The village headmen were in pindpie appointed by, and represented, 
the king. As such, they often had the power to evict or settle service caste 
households as village servants (Mahapatra 1976: 65). However, at the apex 
of the rural society were the rajas and the zamindars. Most of the rajas and 
big zamindars belonged to the Brahmin, Karan (Writers) and Khandayat 
castes. Each of these castes might have constituted around one quarter of 
the landowners. The Khandayats were mainly sub-proprietors and ryots, 
subordinated to the landlord.” No specific caste seems to have enjoyed a 
continuous central power position. Therefore, concerning the ideological 
and social background for the saanta—sevaka relations, it is more fruitful to 
look into the position of rajas, zamindars and village proprietors than to 
focus on the position of a specific caste. It is these power centres, and not 
the local farmers, that have been dominant for centuries in Orissa. 

The following discussion of the raja/zamindar-service caste relationship 
in coastal Orissa during colonial times relies on data from the in-depth 
fieldwork areas. Elderly men from the servicing castes were the main 
informants, together with elderly leaders of the farming communities. No 
contemporary written sources discuss the relationship with the service 
castes in colonial Orissa at any length. 


7 To my knowledge, no comprehensive data concerning the caste of the landowners of Puri 
and Cuttack districts, or of the whole of landowners of coastal Orissa during British rule has 
been compiled. However, according to the Maddox settlement report, which covered the 
third district of coastal Orissa, Balasore, the Brahmins and the Karans together made up 
slightly less than half of the landowners, both during 1836-45 and 1890-1900. During the 
same period, the Khandayat landowners increased from 20 to 28 per cent of all landowners 
in Balasore district (Maddox 1900: 384). It is generally accepted that. during the 19th 
century, most rajas and zamindars of coastal Orissa were Brahmins or Karans. See, for 
example, Mohanty (1990: 328). For a discussion of Census of India data, see Lerche (1992: 
197-99). 
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Of the four fieldwork blocks, Narsinghpur block was a princely state till 
Independence, ruled by the Narsinghpur raja. Krushnaprasad, Pipli and. 
Kendrapara blocks were parts of the coastal Orissa districts of Cuttack and 
Puri, conquered by the British in 1803. During colonial times, Krushna- 
prasad was under the Parikud zamindar, locally known as the Parikud raja. 
Pipli block and most of Kendrapara block were dominated by zamindars 
and their village proprietors who, in the fieldwork areas, were termed 
‘local zamindars’ or ‘petty zamindars’. 

Under the British, in the fieldwork areas, the rajas, the zamindars and 
the petty zamindars were at the apex of the asymmetrical exchange relations. 
Their relationship to the service castes differed in a number of ways from 
the present Khandayat-service caste relationship. 

The big landlords were the undisputed masters (saantas), and the service 
groups their servants (sevakas); the terms saanta and sevaka were commonly 
used in this relationship. The sevakas had to work for the landlord when- 
ever he needed them, outside their particular trades as well. In return for 
their services, the sevakas of these areas received jagir land (a homestead 
plot and between a quarter of an acre and 4 acres to cultivate) which they 
could keep for generations, as they were supposed to serve the landlord for 
generations. The landlord saanta was expected to supply them with what 
was needed for their survival: clothes, vegetables, etc., and to support 
them if they were hit by catastrophes such as sudden death or natural 
calamities. The actual benevolence of the landlords, however, seems to 
have varied a great deal. 

In the Krushnaprasad area, the Parikud raja is said to have employed 
thirty to forty Vishwakarmas (Blacksmiths and Carpenters) who all received 
jagir land. The Vishwakarmas tell how the old raja gave titles, seats in the 
court and special land grants to those of the Carpenters and Blacksmiths 
whose work he liked. . 

The Narsinghpur raja on the other hand, did not display any benevolence 
according to the villagers. He had a huge network of service caste people 
working for him. Apart from those who served him in their caste occupa- 
tions, local informants recalled that many had additional relations with the 
court: The Vishwakarma carpenters built the huge cart for the yearly Rath 
Yatra festival in honour of Lord Jagannath. The Dhobas helped them 
regarding the simpler work. Moreover, the Dhobas had to supply wood for 
the raja’s camp if he camped in their area. The Barbers cut vegetables for 
the raja for one week every year. They also served as messengers for the 
royal family. The Gudias (Confectioners) did compulsory work for the raja 
at festivals, making sweets. And the Keutas (Fishermen) arranged the 
practical aspects of a yearly boat procession of one of the local Gods, as 
well as the raja’s annual visit to the Puri Jagannath temple by boat. 
Generally, they got jagir land in return. Similar services—jagir relations 
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between rulers and a large number of service castes are said to have existed 
in other former raja areas of coastal Orissa (Government of Orissa 1977: 
399). : | 

The other fieldwork areas were dominated by petty zamindars, who did 
not have the means nor the standing to project their position in the same 
way that the rajas did. Thus, in the Kendrapara area, only one, or some- 
times two, households from each of the four main service castes got jagir 
land from the petty zamindars in return for their traditional services. In this 
area, the former main petty zamindar was known for generally not fulfilling 
what was seen as his patronly duties, except in one case long after he had 
lost his position as' landlord. During a cyclone in 1981, he personally went 
around and made sure that everyone who was in need of it got shelter and 
refuge in his safe house, and helped in the rebuilding of houses in the 
village afterwards. The villagers’ point of view was that he had finally 
fulfilled the duties related to his (former) status. 

In all the in-depth fieldwork areas, relations with village and temple 
servants were also built upon a service—land right exchange relation with 
the landlord.'* Moreover, the landlords played an important role as owners 
or protectors of major temples and festivals. The Narsinghpur raja was the 
head of the local Jagannath temple and the local major Jagannath festival 
(the Rath Yatra). The Parikud raja in Krushnaprasad was the protector of 

a regionally important shrine; and the major temple of the Kendrapara 
area was owned by some of the local petty zamindars. The Parikud raja 
also held caste court meetings at his palace, attended by, among others, the 
headmen of each caste. 

Besides serving the landlord, the sevakas also served the Khandayats as 
well as each other, and got bartana, etc., in return. Generally, in the 
fieldwork areas, the same groups as today were involved in these relations.” 

Independence changed the social and ideological status quo in Orissa. In 
the process of the restructuring of the social fabric after 1947, the Karan 
and Brahmin castes managed to appropriate political power at the state 
level. The Khandayats emerged as the dominant caste at the village level 
(Baral and Mahapatra 1988: 191; Mohanty 1990: 351). Rajas and zamindars 


18 Members of other service castes who performed services for the whole village, such as 
Drumbeaters, Messengers, Village Watchmen and Festival Cooks, got bethi land from the 
landlord. Bethi land has the same characteristics as jagir land, but is given for village services 
only. 

Brahmins and some non-Brahmins were generally involved in religious services connected 
to the village temple, the village goddess, etc. They commonly received ‘debottar’ land, i.e., 
tax- and rent-free temple land, for their services. The temples were often owned or donated 
by the landlords. 

19 In his account from the turn of the century, O’Malley also mentions the astrologer as a 
receiver of grain prestations (1984: 174). 
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were abolished, and so the saanta—sevaka relation effectively lost its undis- 
puted pre-eminence, and exchange relations in general became less hier- 
archical. Most of the sevakas who enjoyed jagir land could keep it without 
continuing to perform their services for the old landlords,” as the landlords 
had lost political clout. They had also lost their local landholdings, or at 
least, had had them reduced considerably, and therefore also no longer 
required the same amount of service. 

However, in several places in the raja fieldwork areas, sevakas also 
broke off bartana relations with the farmers after the abolition of the rajas. 
A survey of bartana relations between the farmers and the Vishwakarmas 
(Blacksmiths and Carpenters) in all gram panchayats of the four blocks 
conducted during the fieldwork showed that this had happened in one- 
third of the gram panchayats in the former Narsinghpur princely state, and 
also in one-third of the gram panchayats formerly under the Parikud raja in 
Krushnaprasad block. The sevakas here regarded bartana as inextricably 
linked to the old system of the saanta—sevaka relations to the rajas.” 

Likewise signalling the superior position of jagir relations with the 
landlords compared to bartana relations with the farmers, bartana relations | 
with farmers have not existed within living memory in those parts of the 
fieldwork areas where the dominance of the rajas was strongest, i.e., 
where the jagir relations were of great importance. In one quarter of 
Krushnaprasad block, the Vishwakarmas had ‘never’ had bartana relations 
with the farmers. Contrary to this, in Pipli and Kendrapara blocks, which 
were both dominated by petty zamindars, bartana relations nae been 
common in all gram panchayats (Lerche 1992: 143). 

Old service caste members state that they became ‘free men’ with the 
zamindari abolition, and nowadays they all strongly resent being called 
sevaka by the farmers—which the farmers also do not do openly; the rajas, 
not the farmers, were the saantas par excellence. 

However, positing that today’s saanta-sevaka relations are a residue of 
the pre-Independence relations, centred around the previous rural power 
centres, raises new questions. Were they at their core secular relations, or 
did they signify the ‘ritual dominance’ of the rajas? I would say, neither. 
Ritual dominance and dana-giving are not a comprehensive substitute for 
the Dumontian concept of the secular king. The literature on kingship of | 
the last decade, not only that of ethnohistorians such as Dirks (1987) or 
Inden (1990) but also of scholars close to the French structural (Dumontian) 
tradition, view the King’s position in a more nuanced way. Thus, Biardeau 
and Fuller see the King as transcending the human-—divine divide through 


2 The same applied to bethi landholders. 

21 This move away from bartana relations was mainly confined to the Blacksmiths and the 
Carpenters who, as elsewhere, have looser ties with their employees than Barbers and 
Washermen (see, for example, Parry [1979: 79-83]). However, in a few places in the 
fieldwork areas, the relations with Barbers and Washermen had also broken down. 
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his position as upholder of the social and cosmic order, and as the prime 
protector of the sacrifice (Biardeau 1989: 13-14, 20-21; Fuller 1992: 
106-07). Thereby they allot to the King a contextually specific structural 
position. But, as opposed to Dirks, for example, this is done without 
breaking away from the axiom of the general pre-eminence of the Brahmins 
(Fuller 1992: 225). These important differences notwithstanding, what is 
significant here is that the transcendent aspect of Hindu kingship has been 
accepted in most of the post-Dumontian literature. 

Seen in this light, there is no reason why, in coastal Orissa, the saanta— 
sevaka relations or dana relations should be the constituting elements of a 
divinely rooted position of the rajas. Their claim to divinity was more likely 
to be sanctioned by the extent to which they adhered to the more general 
principles of Hindu kingship than by any single exchange relation.” It was 
presumably as upholders of the social order, linked to the divine order, by 
their protecting and donating to temples, by organising major festivals, by 
convening caste courts, etc., that the dominance of the rajas was structurally 
institutionalised. The saanta-sevaka relations were a minor part of this. 
The dual position of the rajas as earthly kings and divine beings did not 
hinge on the saanta—sevaka relation; but it does reflect, even in its termino- 
logy (‘sevaka’: servant, worshipper), the transcendent position of the raja. 

It was therefore only logical that the Khandayats did not take over the 
old position and obligations of the landlords in coastal Orissa. They were 
not able to fill the ideological vacuum left by the abolition of the zamindars 
and rajas. As.I will argue, there was no divine reason why the Khandayats 
should dominate village life. Unlike, for example, the Gujars of Pahansu, 
the Khandayats have not had the continuous central position necessary to 
achieve ideological hegemony, to transform their dominant position into a 
religious principle, and to obtain the other groups’ acceptance of this. 
Therefore, the top of the secular and divine power pyramid in coastal 
Orissa was sliced off after Independence. The saanta—sevaka relations lost 
their undisputed pre-eminence, and thereby their divine reason for being. 
Where saanta—sevaka relations continued to exist, they acquired a more 
secular nature than they had presumably had before. 


Coastal Orissa, Pahansu and India 


The ‘coastal Orissa’ and the ‘Pahansu’ cases are examples of two differently 
organised sets of inter-caste exchange relations. I have argued that the bi- 
polar dominant caste-Brahmin model suggested by Raheja should be 
discarded in favour of a triangular model, emphasising the development of 
the configuration of the three centres: (i) Brahminical power (ii) kingly 


2 This avenue, on the other hand, was most likely closed to the more diffuse, less powerful 
entities such as a dominant caste group. 
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power represented by the overlords, and (iii) kingly: power at the village 
level, most often represented by the dominant caste. 

Within this model, the uni-centred relations of Pahansu described by 
Raheja, represent one extreme. The dana relations of Pahansu have their 
background in the total hegemony of the local dominant caste, both vis-a- . 
vis the Brahmins and in relation to other kingly power centres. In coastal 
Orissa, on the other hand, dana is only of importance for the dominant 
caste—Brahmin relation. The relations between the dominant caste and the 
service castes are here best understood against the background of the 
existence of different kinds of kingly power: the historical dominance of 
the rajas and the zamindars over the Khandayats. 

It is in its application on an all-India level that the triangular model 
shows its strength. The argument put forward by the medel on the all-India 
level is that it is as much regional differences in the historical positions of 
the supra-local rural elites as it is differences in the King-Brahmin relations 
that lie behind the considerable regional differences in the exchange rela- 
tions between farming castes, Brahmins, service castes and agricultural 
servants. Hence, an analysis of the regional differences in the inter-caste 
relations concerned must take its point of departure in an analysis of the 
historical development of the dominant power constellations of the different 
regions. Such. analyses are, however, beyond the scope of the present 
article. 

Nevertheless, a first approximation of such an analysis of regional differ- 
ences in exchange relations can be based on the regional pattern of the 
British land tax system. To do justice to the debate on the colonial 
settlements is impossible here. I will therefore limit myself to the one 
point: that the British land tax system was, among other things, influenced 
by regional differences in the pre-colonial social structure (Bayly 1987: 
13-32, 64-68). Thus, in as much as one can generalise, regional differences 
in taxation systems were not only part of what shaped the colonial social 
set-up, but also reflected the specific pre-British power structures (Stein 
1992: 21-25).” 

The major differences within the British land tax system, and within the 
preceding social structure, were between zamindari, ryotwari and bhai- 
achara areas. According to Stokes, zamindari power was only possible in 
areas with secure agriculture and a high population pressure, as in Bengal 
and eastern UP (Stokes 1978a: 61). In most of south India, and in western 
UP, this was not the case. In western UP, the bhaiachara (brotherhood) 
stricture of the Jat communities (and of the Gujar communities described 
by Raheja) kept a stratificatory development at bay; the peasant community 


3 Taking the land tax systems as indicators of the power structures does not limit the 
historical perspectives to the colonial period. Thus Fuller, in 1977, stretched his point too far 
when he argued that there was a virtual gulf between pre-British traditional India and ‘British 
India’ (Fuller 1977; for a critique of this point of view, see also Fuller (1989: 51-57)). 
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survived (Stokes 1978a: 58; 1978c: 236-38). But in south India, the less 
prosperous situation combined with the ryotwari tax system introduced 
here led to a social structure where the state and the village headman were 
the major players (Stokes 1978a: 47). 

Each of the land tax systems mentioned—and thereby the power structures 
which they reflected and formed—can be connected to a specific type of 
exchange relation with the service castes. This article has earlier touched 
upon the brotherhood and the zamindari relations. Differing from these, in 
the south, the exchange relations were seldom organised as relations 
between farming caste households—or rajas—and service caste households. 
Instead they were, as mentioned earlier, organised as relations between 
the village as such and clans or lineages of service castes, etc. (Fuller 1989: 
36-39). This can be construed as being a consequence of the direct state- 
village headman relation which was part of the ryotwari system, as well as 
of the fact that the common land (wasteland) in the ryotwari system was 
owned by the state. (In the zamindari areas, common land was owned by 
the landlords, and in the bhaiachara areas by the [often Jat and Gujar] 
brotherhoods: [Caldwell 1991: 89].) In the ryotwari south, tax-free land 
grants were most widespread, and here most, if not all, service caste clans 
were given land by the village headman for their services. Besides this they 
also received an annual grain payment from the farmers. In return, the 
service caste households given land had to serve the village as well as 
government officials passing through. 

In other words, in the south, the land—service relationship was between 
the village and government officials on the one hand, and the service caste 
clans given land on the other (Caldwell 1991: 61-68). Thus, the exchange 
relations here are essentially shaped by the importance of two power 
centres, the state and the village headman. Opposed to this, Pahansu of 
north-western UP is a bhaiachara settlement, where the hegemony of the 
Gujar brotherhood has been very strong. No supra-local power centres 
have counterbalanced the power of the dominant caste, and this is, as 
Raheja implies, a major condition for the importance of dana-giving from 
all Gujar households (Raheja 1988: 28). In the zamindari areas of coastal 
Orissa, a third constitution of different types of local and supra-local kingly 
power and Brahminical power is formed. | 

The ‘jajmani system’ category has survived the death of its root paradigm, 
the ‘self-contained village republic’, primarily because it has been able to 
serve many masters. This does not, however, compensate for the fact that 
it is a category which clubs together several different types of relations; 
relations which are locally perceived as being different to each other, 
theoretically are of different substance, and historically and regionally are 
of different. origin. 

The dismantling of the ‘jajmani system’ has thus led me to suggest a 
triangular model for the understanding of the concerned inter-caste exchange 
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relations. This ultimately also eliminates the village republics in the struc- 
tural analysis. With this model, it seems possible to understand the region- 
ally and historically different patterns of exchange relations centred around 
the regionally important power centres. These relations, and their diversity, 
are grounded as much in the historical development of the organisation of 
the local and supra-local land rights as in the development of the Brahmin- 
dominant farming caste relationship. 
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